RICHELIEU
efflorescence of national greatness and glory for the sake
of which he had sacrificed every moment of his life. Such,
as we of this later day have come to recognize, were the
fruits of Richelieu's ministerial dictatorship.
And what came after him? Again a King in his
minority and a woman-regent. An attempt was made
to carry on the system of the French Cardinal by en-
trusting the direction of affairs to a Cardinal of Italian
origin, for the sole and simple reason that he was on
the spot and was the most intelligent of the four advisers
appointed by Louis XIII. Anne of Austria had recourse
to a remarkable expedient to ensure that Mazarin should
continue in her service. She secretly married him. The
fact now seems beyond dispute. It need not cause us
over-much astonishment, for Mazarin, though he wore
the Roman purple, had never taken orders.
A foreigner, lacking alike the dignity and the prestige
of Richelieu, Mazarin was even less to the public taste
than his predecessor had been, and he became frankly
unpopular. All those whom the great Cardinal had sent
about their business, now sought their revenge. That
aim expressed itself in the Fronde, a seventeenth-century
essay in experimental revolution; but the political
weapon which Richelieu had left behind him enabled
the astute Mazarin to triumph over his adversaries.
Nevertheless, the verdict had gone forth. The French
people had had enough ofministfriats. But as the country
had nearly relapsed into Anarchy again, through the
Frondist revolt, only one resource remained to it, the
direct rule of the King; in other words, monarchical
autocracy.
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